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INDUCEMENTS TO WRITE 


OETS, in times we trust are long since past, were according to popular 
myth thought to live only in garrets. There was no particular con- 
currence of belief that only in garrets could they possibly write or that 
some equivalent abode was essential for the visit of his “Muse” (we use 
the latter word since it was ubiquitously current at that period and, again 
we trust, is no longer favored). At the same time, “garret” was symbolic 
of poverty and certainly, if the poet relied exclusively on his poetic writings 
to finance better quarters, the garret was logically his last refuge before 
the street, the vagrant’s lock-up or the mental institution. Even today when 
financial returns from poetry have improved, very few, if any, poets can 
earn any sort of livelihood through the sale of their poems. Some may do 
so through collateral means of income-production—teaching, lecturing, 
writing about poetry, etc.—but prices paid by journals, higher though they 
may be in recent years, are comparatively low. Very few books of poems, 
including those which have won notable prizes, net more than minor profit. 
And we doubt there will be a day when, through either source, anyone can 
thus achieve more than a precarious living. 
No statistics are available but it is highly dubious that, of the many 
who write or attempt to write poetry in America, few are actuated by the 
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profit-motive. Need, it is true, arouses discontent and discontent itself is 
presumed to be a powerful impetus for the poet. But discontent derives 
from many causes—for example, a considerable body of poetry over the 
years has been written out of rebellion against the status quo whether the 
political, social, economic, ethical. And obviously a man can be satisfied 
on the whole yet be discontented over some special set of circumstances. 
Needless to say we do not faintly argue that any concerted effort should 
be made to keep men and women of some proven talent in a state of dis- 
satisfaction in order that they may produce poetry. Nevertheless, we do 
not subscribe to the notion that even astronomically stepping up the re- 
muneration for poetry will be effective, at least in the long run, in insuring 
more high quality poetry. Nor will the multiplication of prizes, whether 
in money, book publication or whatever. The opposite may eventuate— 
an increase in the mediocre. Those who have had some insight into the 
process of prize-awarding are aware that fairly often the recipient’s work 
has been chosen not as the best surveyed but as the least poor. 

Taking the negative view that poetry-awards have questionable value in 
the stimulation either of poetry writing or reading, we turn to the affirma- 
tive. Our conviction is more than intellectual—it has been a motivation, 
and that motivation is basic in the publication of SPIRIT. The conviction 
is that the poet—and here we make no distinction between the genuine 
poet, the mere versifier or the dilettante—hungers for an audience. Initially 
it is the urge to be understood and to induce others to share in his profounder 
and personally individual experiences which impels him to write. There- 
after this motive may become adulterated, as it often is when the yearning 
is diverted not to seeking the reader’s participation but his plaudits. But 
in either event it can only be satisfied by reaching out to that public beyond 
his own immediate circle which is only available through publication. 
When The Catholic Poetry Society of America was founded, its progenitors 
immediately recognized the publication of a magazine was a sine qua non 
of its existence. There may be some question as to whether the magazine 
could survive without the Society but there can be none about the converse. 

Now we are aware that publication, which is a primary aim of the 
poet, is a fairly simple matter if he is undiscriminating. There are scores 
of outlets wherein appearance is determined by some extraneous factor and 
not by the merit of the work itself. There are others where acceptance 
seemingly is a matter of whim or the passing mood of the editor. The walls 
surrounding magazines, in which the poet may appear with some assurance 
that his work is dignified by careful scrutiny for worthiness, are not easily 
scaled. While that fact may turn away the easily discouraged, nevertheless 
it may inspire others because it is a challenge to produce the best. 
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CHALLENGE 


This is the time for the valiant, 
When even the weeds stand tall, 

And the cry of the crow is a trumpet, 
That heartens the hope of the small. 


This is the time for appraisal, 

When captains are found in the crowd; 

When the soar of the eagle is humble, 

And the flight of the sparrow is proud. 


This is the time for decision, 

When man has the courage for creed; 

When, armed with the trust of the sparrow, 
He takes his stand with the weed. 


LOUIS J. SANKER. 


CRUCIFIX 


Nothing is here of tears and clotting blood, 

Of noisy flies collecting underneath 

The hot Judean sun, the rasping breath 

And sweat that leaps and mingles with the mud. 


Beauty alone remains. The body brought 
To rest by stop of time and end to pain 
Makes silence lie today as it has lain 
Since Tubalcain in brass and iron wrought. 


No! Mallarmé can hang, and Keats is dead. 
This death goes on; this passion never spent, 
It spends itself whenever Mass is said. 


Christ, Christ, my hands again this morning went 
About their timeless task since in your stead 
My body over Calvary was bent. 


GERVASE TOELLE, O.CARM. 
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EGY PT 


If you would dare the desert of this land, 

the barrenness of dry, unfertile sand; 

if you would share these foreign, lonely ways, 
the endlessness of minute-measured days; 

if you would bring the Virgin and her Child 
into a place so wistful and so wild, 

then I am Egypt, Joseph, seek no more— 

I am the refuge you are looking for 


SISTER ALMA, S.P. 


PHILOSOPHY FOR FEAR 


Now work, heart light, 
Around the house, 
Keep fear as quiet 

As a mouse, 

Nor tempt him out 
With tear or sigh, 

Or he will shake 

Your earth and sky, 
Ruin your roses, 

And widen your grief, 
And keep you trembling 
As a leaf. 

So dust and clean 

And sweep, my lass, 
And hoard small beauties 
As they pass, 

A yellow cloth 

With table wed 

For amber tea 

And honey bread 

Are all you need 

For those you love 
And all required 

By Heaven above. 
Read and re-read this 


Once, then twice, 
And pray I heed , 
My own advice. 

GLADYS MC KEE. 


BRANCHED OF OUR LOVE 


Grant me these months of rich fecundity 
Illumined by your sun and by you blessed. 
This is a miracle that stirs in me, 

Stirs in the secret shelter love possessed. 
Dreaming beneath the bounty of my breast, 
Blossoming now where only love can see, 
Soon there will come our immortality 
Branched of our love, desire made manifest. 


Grant me your gladness, let your heart attend 
Eagerly, now, this shared and lovely rite 
Strange to our hearts and by our seed foreknown. 
Grant me your tender warmth that I may spend 
All of myself upon this slow delight, 

Safe in the knowledge of the love we've sown. 


Out of our sowing, with consummate art, 
Hours and days will shape what I contain. 
What we have given, love will give again, 
Pouring its splendor on my shaken heart. 


Out of my darkness, following the chart 
Ancient as man, the hours preordain 
Sudden unclenching and the holy pain 
Stretching the body and the bone apart. 


This be our seal of immortality, 

Signature of our love, the separate two 

Joined in the perfect circle of its sum; 

Brave with our joyous passion’s bravery, ; 
Cleaving the dark to keep life’s rendezvous, . 
Into the light our little child will come. 


BONNIE ELIZABETH PARKER. 
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CHRISTMAS ROSE 


Unlikely then, in an age of glowing faith— 
Impossible now in days of fear and doubt; 
But listen, friends and kin, the fragrant wreathe 
This Christmas has its miraculously devout 
Event: the thorns and all, our rose is blooming 
On Christmas Eve outside in frost, as once 
Before in France (and elsewhere) in the glooming 
Dark, to scent the natal feast of Him whose glance 
Even from birth beheld the terrible hill; 
And so since the Christmas Rose has grown and bled 
Upon its bush, I have twined it awkward ill 
With punctured finger tips, and seen it red 
And known its peaceful portent and the glory 
Of honoring Him with such a wreath and story. 


ALLEN WHITING. 


HEADSTONE FOR MY FATHER 


Let all the loud barbarity of bleak November 

Drop on the streets the ruining tears and leaves. 

I look through mourning on this bitter showering beauty, 
And my flesh shrinks, my heart grieves. 


I see your strange stiff face uplifted on the pillow; 
My mind is sick with images of the iced remains— 
O rigid boulder locked in the ribs of marble, 

O poison bottled in the frozen veins! 


My heart is down there with you in the dark and fevers, 
In the sighing changes, in the eyes’ slow discharge— 
The cold gases of that accurate costly cradle, 

The swamp-sweat of that sunken barge. 


Where is your pipe, your paper, and your swallow of Pickwick? 
Who will remember any more your small needs? 

(But Father, the passage money in your clean pocket 

When they dressed you—the big-knobbed Lady beads! ) 
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I know that this is but the shattered husking; 
And where you are, pale Dawn begins to flood. 
Forgive me that I cannot feel your soul’s heroics, 
But all I knew of you was flesh and blood. 


And that poor flesh is the still flow of statues, 

And that old blood is out with the fishing fleet. 

No more the boots, and the beer in a twist of wrapping, 
And the pipe smoke bannering down the street. 


This rain sinks wailing into your six-foot cellar; 

The roots of all the world in the world’s mould 

Grapple and haul at your heart with their sacks of netting; 
The leaves cake you in their mockery of gold. 


Clear my sad mind of all these soul-sick treasons, 
Pneuma of Clarity, sweet Thought, pure Breath! 

Poor Father, if we were purged together, and shining, 
Spirit by spirit, and no smell of death! 


But while I live in Time with the blood beating, 

I cry for the sealed spring, the lost fountainhead. 
Out of your veins I poured: my veins are yearning 
Back to the moil where once they fed. 


And Time now is soured by the falling yellow of corruption, 
And silver the sad light, color of tears. 

Crying for you! for the body scattering darkward, 

And the soul salted in the fiery weirs! 


But I will remember, here in these lands of illusion, 

Where your pipe waits, and the boots mourn under your bed. 

I will hammer at God’s knees, my mouth choked in His garments, 
Till you break from the salt Weirs of the Dead. 


And at the last—you shall have vengeance on old corruption; 
Your bones shall get up from the barge and the swallowing sand; 
And I will be there to smile at the striding of lightning 

When you walk and reach me a diamond hand. 


JOHN DUFFY, C.SS.R. 
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THE GOLDEN GATE 


I saw it in my dream 
as a harp playing 
and softly swaying 
at the whim 

of sky and ocean 

in golden motion 

of day and night. 


It is instead 

a happy anchorite 

that when the sun is bright 
forgets all notion 

of earth and evil— 
ethereal, immense, 
between soul and sense, 
with feet on land and ocean 
and with head swaying 
and softly praying 

in golden motion 

of sun and moon. 


But the mist climbs and soon 
it becomes the devil 

with earth and evil 

all over again: 

and it is then 

I see an omnipotent fist 
blood-dripping, 

or, in the gray ferociously spread, 
one eye, enormous, red, 
devouring sky and ocean 

in timeless motion 

of night and night: 

the mist is preying, 

and I am staying, 

unable to breathe or to fight. 


I shall go back 
to my dream, 
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far from the bright and the black, 
and see forever 

a red harp playing 

and softly swaying 

at the whim 

of sky and ocean 

in golden motion 

of dream and dream. 


JOSEPH TUSIANI. 


SHAPES OF LONELINESS 


Loneliness clamps a foraging heart 
Like a fog over the mind 
Assuming the form of evil things 
Abroad in an evil wind: 


A rudderless ship with storm-gashed sails 
Buffeting heavy gales, 

Swept by the tides toward an anchored mirage 
In calm Sargasso Seas, 

Or, leading nowhere from lost retreats 
Under the homes of a town, 

It creeps like a skull-lined catacomb 

Where candles gutter down. 


It may jar like a bell which rings at night 
And jangles in sleepless beds 

Awakening atavistic fears 

Of desultory treads 

Or loom as a shadow from furnished rooms 
And shabby movie foyers 

Swaying to clink of the coffee cups 

In an automat’s danse macabre. 


Loneliness conjures a prison yard 
Where no one seems to know 
That every gate would open if 
One will wish it so. 
ELIAS LIEBERMAN, 
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COUNT DOWN 


TO THE SMALLEST CHILD 


It would be easy to give you 
every time you reach 
the few coins here remaining 
and the one peach. 


It would be easy to hand you 
what is meant as another’s gift 
whenever you say, “I love you,” 
sly words that lift. 


When will you learn that tomorrow 
may be cold and gray 

if I give you more than the others? 
I try to say 


as my order is touched with kindness: 
if I now deny 

something, my love is greater— 
though you cry. 


JOSEPH JOEL KEITH. 


At last, soon after counted, in years eighty-seven 
nearly, in man-hours how many arduous? how many 
more myriad minutes made his fray magnificent? 
Surrender came on a Sunday morning, six- 

twenty, exactly, after a restless night. 

Taps responded in honor in the opposite camp, 
valleys and hills between, each name and numbered; 
it’s a comfort to know that in youth he took Hill Five, 
circling with sabres, leading his men on a horse. 
For such an old gentleman ridden to meet his King 
one cannot weep: no, such a rampant battler 

does not cry out for our tears where he lies today 
nor his soul where it marches, his life held lost. 

So sad! but soul saved upward! The clocks, all four 


of them, discrepant lately and puzzling, stopped. 


FOR A DECEASED GENERAL 


Ah, Majesty, pray disregard his final orders 
issued in extremis, coded wrongly— 

accept instead his life-long gist in Thy service. 
Hear our hinted mourning trumpet fanfare 
piercing heaven an instant. New dead to new born 
he moves erect, a soldierly wraith of wonder. 
Last evening under truce flags only three 

of us mourners paid our respects in person 

to this old man always so kind and just: 

and only the two descendants, only two 

to kneel by the bier and pray for him, and rise, 
the younger, saying: “He was a beautiful one.” 


ALLEN WHITING. 


NICODEMUS 


Nicodemus lurks in the hidden acres of my soul, 
Buried in layers of stone and pride, 

Where roots of human fear, respect, 

Have sunk to wrap themselves round his heart 
And tether each still-born desire. 


A mutual involution of fears, He and I, 
Trembling to burst the bright plateaus, 
Trembling to strike into stark naked light 
And “Christ” the wild plains of day; 
Shrinking to see our precious pride 
Trampled by men’s rejecting eyes 

And crushed to small atomic dust. 


Yet how I plead with Nicodemus of the Night 
To flee the cloisters of my thought 

And cease this loitering in my heart 

That I may break the weight of encrusting stone, 
The talons of choking fear, 

And tremble to see my soul 

Burst into Christ on Calvary’s height. 


AUGUSTINE WILHELMY, C.P. 
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THE WALL 


I stand before the wall, 
Tall beyond my sight, 
As the sun tarries down 
Trailing another night, 
And the moon sidles out 
With her sterile light. 


Years I have circled the wall, 
Searching for gate or crack, 
Walked day after day 

In my original track, 
Bloodied my fists on rock 
That will not answer back. 


Behind me lavish clouds 

Nurse the fields beneath; 
Thoughtless flowers rejoice, 
Reward the air with their breath 
And gayly the blind beasts run 
To food and mates and death. 


While I must cry to the wall! 
Open before I die 

Whether to joy or pain, 
Finding no reply 

But my own voice again: 

You can not enter, nor fly. 


JOSEPH P. CLANCY. 


FLORAL TRIBUTE FOR EUGENIA 


Arranged in disarray within her room 

grown hotly torpid in her final hours, 

dread days and nights of flowering cereus— 
distraught and split she blossomed into death: 
so anguished, fallen out, she went to seed 

who once in earlier mornings wore her bloom 


of waxen petals lifted smooth and curved, 
satin as skin beneath a virgin’s knee: 
a color of green like verdigris of metals 
seeped an infusion pallid as gardenias 
incensing greenly through her shaded mind 
where poems perfected, written in wonder, coiled 
bemused and muted upon themselves, unwritten, 
unutterable. 

Three stony floors above 
persistent verdure and fountain plash of gardens— 
the last she ever loved or made to grow— 
lush in new summer, she breathed (for want of water ) 
her last: she withered without the woodwind fanfare: 
a long-spurned stranger-friend had ordered flutes 
to play a mourning madrigal of Greensleeves 
entwined and formal as a city garden— 
alas, musicians were not punctual either. 


So far and long deep lives ago the party 
roses, heavy with aphids, bloomed along 
the fence which marked her boundary off from oaks; 
they sheltered peonies inherited from old maids: 
those years of her prone pain by burial vanquished, 
the very ground possessed by moles and vandals, 
saw plants that breathed for a child and little dogs 
in hope’s green nursing place. 

The sun rose there: 
and set three stories high with no one soul 
aware: herself her own supremest flower 
flung down alone, her petals waned away 
or stripped or shadowed out in mortal death, 
the wilted stamens of human hair glued fast 
to planks, the last part seen. 

Ah, Christ! 
have mercy on her seeking soul! Her seed, 
beloved child, whose grasping roots are strong 
in other soil unsmothered by dismay— 
may he be urged and nourished all Your way. 


ALLEN WHITING. 
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TOWARD THE DAY 


Once Henry sent a thousand sail 

By easy steps past Afric’s cape 

And still man’s restless genius probes 
Horizons where his dreams take shape; 


And where those sailors feared to fall, 
Ours leap. Beyond that fatal edge, 
Winds, which filled Henry’s sails for him, 
Desert us—yet we spurn the ledge. 


When stark stones have released their fires 
And gravity’s, like sound, undone, 

That which the builders have refused 

May find the bourne of distant sun. 


Essence of the prophetic dream, 

The upward reaching satellite 

May soon seize stars in lonely spheres 
And harvest meadows of the night; 


And futures that we sought to read 
In plumbing depths of self and soul 
May be the cairn whence winged fleets 
Depart on yet a lonelier goal 


Than bivouac on lunar beach 

While seeking Edens in the skies 
With patterned motifs of our age 
For lands our faith would colonize. 


Man’s urge to contradict may be 

The force that gives him wings to span 
The distances from star to star 

Down courses ancient dreamers ran. 


And earth be labyrinth which fell 
Behind one Daedalus and son— 
For sages say there’s nothing new 
In cup or ribbon man has won. 


ANNABELLE WAGNER BERGFELD. 


BALLAD OF THE SNOW QUEEN 


Listen: a voice is strung to the harp— 
Twilight halts to catch its breath— 
Chanting a tale as new as genesis 

And ancient as tomorrow’s death. 


Boy and girl, as twin as their houses, 

Laughed and wept their daylong sun, 

Loved in the bloodless grove of childhood— 
Summer and winter their heart was one— 


Held their world in each other’s eyes, 

Clear as the glass of their facing houses, 
Till a black wind with its sack of snow 
Blew through the town its whipping curses, 


Sowing its white appalling seed 

Over the roofs and patient street. 

They twirled their glee through the shrouding flakes, 
The innocent snow at their touching heat 


Lost itself and drowned for love: 

But a sliver of sleet from the splintered mirror 
Cracked by Eve as she dressed for night 

Drove at his eyes, and they froze over, 


The clocks told midnight, and he saw the girl, 
Stripped of leaves to her dusty dress, 

Clumsily jigging in the sorry street. 

She stumbled over the cold of his eyes. 


He saw the snow assume a woman, 

Caught his eye on a polar smile: 

Blue as fire her long limbs beckoned: 

He ran through her heart like a crystal hall, 


Frosted from sight in her winking ice, 
Leaving the girl in the snowlocked street 
Alone, her world turned always winter, 
Naked to wind and the piercing sleet. 
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The cold was wringing her bones to zero, 
Her hair was purled by the fingering hail, 
But her eyes were warm as a tropic sea, 
Her skin turned glass, but under its shell 


The stiff birds sang in her branching veins, 
Her heart shone sweet as a sun: 

Though caked and white as the salt woman, 
Under the ice her love flowed on. 


Under the ice her love flowed on 

And sang to her eyes: Look here, look there, 
Hold aloft the torch of your vows, 

Journey to forever and everywhere. 


Find your lover and warm him alive. 

At the dark of dawn from the smothered town, 
Under the faces of the speechless clocks, 

She set forth singing a summer tune 


Though the cold air shivered her breath to smoke. 
She cut her feet on the jagged river, 

Bled her love through the mountain cleft, 
Asked the way of tree and flower 


But they were lost in a scented dream 
Of birds’ return and thrusting shoots. 
The hills knew nothing and the beasts were numb. 
North she strove to the flaring lights. 


The knifing wind tried to cut her heart, 

The skirmishing flakes were alive with death. 
Animal shapes in the huge flakes threatened: 
She struck them down with her angels of breath 


And cleared a path through the Queen’s stark body, 
Vast and hollow in the blue lights’ glare, 

Through the gates to the cracked lake's center 
And the blueskinned boy with rime on his hair. 


She called his name, and the snow walls split, 
He puzzled his ice and formed no word. 

She slung to his hand as the warm tears started. 
Over his eyes and his heart they flowed 


And his eyes flew open and held her there: 
His heart awoke at the crack of love, 

He spoke her name, and the cold walls melted. 
The stiff lake thawed and began to move. 


South they sailed and the birds were singing, 
The flowers opened and the beasts rejoiced, 
Woke to each other no longer children. 

Into the heart of summer they passed. 


Hush, now, for the tale is ebbing 
Out to sea on the tide of dark. 
Night that ends all tales is descending. 
Silence is folded on voice and harp. 
JOSEPH P. CLANCY, 


EPINICIAN 


This land, the same, lies mellow in September 

Which I have longed for through remembered summer, 
And I can lift my eyes again and see 

The yellow fields that ride the hills and cling 

And share with wooded squares 

The rounded checkerboard of sun and shade— 

A game I played. 


The board is quiet and the game is won. 

My eye the counter which o’erleaps and takes 
Each piece outlaid 

Is now crowned king and can move anywhere 
With trophy hoarded for the heart’s deep sake, 
Since I can lift my eyes again and see 

That the land I love, loves me. 


LOUISE TOWNSEND NICHOLL. 
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SHAKESPEARE AND THE OLD LIE 
By JOHN DurFFy, CSS.R. 


ER I consider writing a paper for the diversion or the im- 
provement of that shadowy concourse of the elect known as lovers 
of poetry, I am pulled four or five ways at once. There are so many sub- 
jects which I feel I ought to treat. For example, I should like to give 
considerate praise to some aspects of Father Gerard Manley Hopkins’ 
genius which I don’t think have been sufficiently emphasized. But in the 
same paper I would be so daring as to question the rather general assump- 
tion that “The Windhover” is addressed to Christ our Lord, when it is 
more than sufficient to say that he wrote a first-rate poem about a bird in 
flight, found the result “the best thing (he) ever wrote,” and in con- 
sequence dedicated it—dedicated, not addressed it—to Christ, the supreme 
Critic of all good work. I should like to develop at the same time a per- 
sonal (and perhaps perverse) conviction that Hopkins, rich with so many 
kinds of excellence as he was, was not a great poet. I suppose it would 
be my privilege to advance such an opinion—if I could prove it. 

There is another subject that always begs to be considered. I would 
write something on “The Hound of Heaven,” maintaining that Thompson, 
no matter what many commentators say, did not write a poem with an 
image running through his mind of a hound in pursuit, for a hound does 
not speak, does not stand above the quarry with uplifted sword, does not 
extend a hand to be clasped, and so forth. Perhaps Thompson, like many 
another writer, thought up the title after he had finished the poem—and 
in this case gave us (as many other writers do) a misleading title. 

Then I should like to get my oar in on all this pother about the tech- 
niques of Eliot, and at the same time ask a question that has never been 
adequately answered in the learned primers for Eliot beginners: Who, in 
the name of the nine Muses (or is it seven? ), are all those people floating 
here and there in “La Figlia Che Piange” through the fog of bewildering 
pronouns—you, I, he, she, we, they? If they are all reducible to “you and 
I,” is Eliot’s art therein good art, or is it some sort of provoking cussedness? 

Another topic: I think poetic criticism has become such a mountain of 
pedantry that the only sensible defense against it is to yawn and turn 
away for keeps. Consider the university book shop, that perfect picture 
of orderly wilderness, where the mind of man turns nauseous or suffocates in 
the jungle of opinion. It is a delta where a thousand superficially glittering 
streams have settled in mud. There are so many critics writing omniscient 


studies, pretending to clarify difficult poets and movements, but only making 
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confusion worse confounded. One wonders where the critics get the time 
to study their subject. They must do little else besides read, and check, and 
cross-check. Some of them, I am afraid, have made literature the central 
passion of their lives, replacing (let us say) religion. They must be bored 
to extinction with mere books. 

All these subjects clamor for expression. But, unlike Stephen Leacock’s 
gentleman who jumped on his horse and galloped off in all directions, I 
cannot write on more than one subject at a time. Accordingly, I settle for 
one which I have not mentioned, but which more than any other asks for 
immediate airing. Where do some critics get the effrontery to justify the 
shocking indecency of many modern writers by appealing to Shakespeare's 
practice as a precedent? 

Up to a few months ago, I thought Walt Whitman, here and there, 
was about as frank as any poet ought to be. I thought E. E. Cummings and 
others (more than here and there) were pushing frankness just a bit too 
far. But then I came across a spanking-new selection of verses by beatniks 
and similar off-beat geniuses of various degree of fame. If an anthology, 
from the word's origin, is a collection of flowers, the anthology I found 
myself paging through had no flower fragrance, but the smell of flower 
water that should have been changed two weeks ago. Talk about frank- 
ness! Dean Swift was a child to these fellows. Chaucer in his rowdiest 
moments was maidenly. I made a resolution never to buy another book 
from that publisher. 

What appalled me most was the shamelessness of these writers—the 
bravado or the self-pitying justification of sin, particularly the popular one 
of lust, and, more particularly still, the unnatural refinements of lust. It 
was about as hideous as a picture history of cancer growing on cancer. 
Do these writers have parents still living, and do they never blush to think 
what their parents might feel about this exceptional child, the one with 
extraordinary talents right from the cradle? “Mother, they’ve published 
some of my poems! Look!” They must be a pretty dreary lot of geniuses. 
And I have sometimes thought that the best cure for an inveterate reader 
of salacious literature would be to lock him up in a room with six or seven 
of his favorite authors some fine evening. “Are these the creatures that 
write my books? Let me out of here!” 

Perhaps I am being unkind to the writers, when much of the blame 
should go to the critics and the reading public. Perhaps the novelists are 
not at all like their books—though I still don’t want to meet any of them. 
But the poet, I suspect, is another cup of tea. And even if he were the 
most normal of men, I do not see why Christian kindness should be forced 
to swallow, without protest, an outrageous insult to traditional decency. 
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Sometimes too I wonder about poor Ann Jones. She must have groaned 
under the ground when some of Dylan’s creations were offered to the world, 
and a few of the critics anatomized them in public and showed us, within the 
welter of biological metaphor, the bad boy’s obsession with all the variations 
of sex. Such fundamental innocence! the anatomizers bleated. Such heroic 
exhibitionism! Really just a bewildered child after all—much more honest 
and innocent than you or I, they said. The poems for which he ought to 
be praised, and for which poor Ann can lie easy in her grave—the eight 
or nine by which he will live—are not ambivalent enough and not gamy 
enough for extended analysis. They do not give a critic a chance to demon- 
strate his own remarkable penetration and his own big, brave, twentieth- 
century lack of shame. 

Can you picture the Olympian rage of Longfellow, were he alive today 
to see the preternatural shamelessness of some American poets? For all 
his reputation as only a second-class poet, his homely verse is head and 
shoulders over their neurotic cacophony. Besides, he treated the American 
public with respect. And can you picture the horror of Emerson, if he 
saw to what levels his illusionary ideals of self-reliance have gone down? 
Or what of Shakespeare’s mockery, if he heard these fellows invoking his 
practice to confirm their so-called healthy honesty? He would laugh their 
squeaking bravado to scorn. 

The critic’s answer to the average reader’s anger over a dirty poem is 
the already boring assertion that every man has a right to say out loud what- 
ever he secretly thinks. But, says the average reader, we have only one 
right—to do or say as God tells us we should. That is our special dignity 
as intelligent creatures—that we choose freely the right thing to do. God 
could have made us like the animals, driven by blind compulsion. But then 
we would not be human beings, intelligent and free. God looks to us for 
the unforced performance of His will: in that lies our particular happiness, 
and in that we glorify Him. Well, the critic smiles at our medievalism and 
runs around to pick up the latest novel, rollicks in its reefer joints and 
boudoirs, and prepares for the uninstructed public an estimate in which 
he prostitutes good words like “great” and “honest” and “open-hearted” 
and all the others. 

Then he tells us, this grand light in the darkness of unwholesome 
medievalism, that the modern writer is only doing in his own century what 
Shakespeare did in the 16th. But suppose we face up to one or two sober facts. 

In the first place, we will leave out his Venus and Adonis, and even 
his Rape of Lucrece. The first may be a fair poem, but it is not good 
Shakespeare. He might have given up the composition of it halfway 
through, and the world would never miss it. It is not a poem to put into 
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the hands of anyone who values modesty, and so I think he did a bad 
thing when he wrote it. But it is indicative of the man’s sense of morality 
that he followed it with Lucrece, a poem (we are told) which sought to 
counterbalance the evil effects of the first work by extolling the beauties 
of chastity. We will keep away from the Sonnets also, which, lightly 
sprinkled with indelicate subtleties, could hardly be used as a precedent for 
today’s bearded Shakespeares in their mermaid taverns. The plays are left. 

One of the most devastating differences between the living writer's 
handling of sex and Shakespeare’s handling of it, in chronicle, comedy, or 
tragedy, is this: Shakespeare does not seduce. He does not dwell on the 
obscene and the seductive. He never came within a million miles of the 
boudoir bawdery of Lady Chatterley’s Lovers, or Peyton Place, or the latest 
anthology of precious beatnikery. Nor could Chaucer touch these ladies 
and gents with a ten-foot or a seven-league pole. I would go so far as 
to insist that a boy or girl, unless they be unusually impressionable or 
scrupulous, will take no harm from reading his plays, from end to end, 
complete and unexpurgated. But it would tax the resources of an IBM 
machine to compute the number of objective mortal sins of thought or 
desire committed by the time a best-seller has reached the 100,000 mark. 

Shakespeare, I am fond enough to believe, will have far less to an- 
swer for on the day of the great revealing. He will have his share, no 
doubt, because he will be read for centuries to come—whereas our con- 
temporary genius will be replaced, surpassed perhaps (though we hope 
not), by succeeding generations of sex-salesmen. 

Let me repeat—in a shout, if I could be heard: Shakespeare does not 
seduce. He does not linger in morbid fascination over the antics of the 
lecherous. He never debauched his imagination by making sex the hub 
of the world. Even when he was directly concerned with the abuse of sex, 
he did not take himself with such insufferable seriousness as some modern 
writers do, for the plain reason that he was totally human and had plenty 
of space in his affections for the more important problems of the six 
other capital sins. As a matter of fact, his plays are much less offensive to 
a pious imagination than the work of many of his contemporaries. And 
it may well be that a scholar (if he cared to devote a whole lifetime to 
the question) could make out a good case for the probability that many of 
the rough scenes in his plays, particularly in the tragedies, were the inser- 
tions of lesser writers, or of the players themselves. But even the roughest 
of his scenes, be they his work or someone else’s, do not exhale the un- 
healthy odor of morbid preoccupation. Often enough they are redeemed, 
or at least softened, by a context of humor. If a good Christian today would 
hesitate to talk or write as openly as Shakespeare did, it is not because he 
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sees positive sin in such conduct; it may be because he takes his love of 
God more gravely than Shakespeare did, or because we are the inheritors 
of a Puritan reaction to the worse elements in the Elizabethan playwrights. 
But no one, if he values the state of grace, would care to speak or write 
in the idiom of certain living writers. 

It has been said so often, but it needs saying again: Shakespeare does not 
confuse good and evil. He does not glorify his rapscallions. He wrote from 
the conviction that sin is sin. If he shows us rampant sin, it is rowdyism, 
or serio-comic sport, or robustious vulgarity, or anything you wish; but 
it is not morbidity, it is not seduction. And he had a reverence for great 
womanhood that would make any mother proud of such a son. While not 
all the women in his plays are examples of self-respect, he made his heroines 
next thing to divinities: they were always three things: they were fair, 
they were honest (that is, chaste), and they were intelligent. “Holy, fair, 
and wise is she . . .” Lady Chatterley? Lolita? What have they to do 
with Desdemona, or Portia, or Ophelia? As for the male characters—the 
frequenters of the brothels are not the heroes of his plays, except for Fal- 
staff in The Merry Wives of Windsor. And even he (whom Shakespeare 
evidently loved so well, for how could he help but love him?) gets his 
come-uppance at the last. Yet he died remorseful, you remember, calling 
on God. But some contemporary critics ask us to bunch them all together 
under the label of excusable or heroic honesty—Chaucer, Shakespeare, and 
the man of today who has no moral law to guide him .. . or, if he has, 
he succeeds astonishingly well in disguising it. 

If the contemporary writer wishes to justify his practice by looking 
back to Shakespeare, let him begin by assuming the realistic conditions 
which fostered Shakespeare. Let him be Christian; at least let him not 
outrage the common belief that the sixth (or fifth) commandment is not 
a kind of monstrous joke which an autocratic priesthood has been playing 
on the world. Along with the vast majority of people, let him suppose 
that there are some matters which ordinary self-respect tells a man he 
ought to be ashamed of. If he wishes to portray vice as vicious (and I 
wonder if he does), he will mot succeed when he makes it attractive or 
seductive. Let him concentrate his talents, if he has any, in the difficult 
art of making good, solid, human virtue beautiful. If he wishes to evoke 
the reader’s noblest response, let him catch up the human heart with the 
picture of proper greatness, so that the reader, admiring what he sees, may 
feel some pride in the possibilities of human greatness. Let him, above all, 
beware of scandalizing God’s untouchables, the innocent and the wavering, 
for it were better for him that a mill-stone should be hanged about his neck, 
and that he should be drowned in the depth of the sea. 
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Someone may ask, why all this phrenetic condemnation of something as 
old as human nature? Why not ignore the bad boys and girls of literature 
and their managers, the publishers and the pandering critics? Why all the 
frenzy? Because I for one am worried. I am not, by a long sight, the first 
to see a connection between materialistic and sexy literature and the sub- 
versive workings of Communism. And if one cannot point the finger at 
explicit human agents behind this exploitation of sex, there is always the 
Old Boy—a very awful reality to those who can see beneath the surface 
history of mankind. And why not ignore the whole brotherhood of dirty 
writer, desperate publisher, and loud-mouth critic? Because they are help- 
ing along the appalling success of Communism by slowly lowering the 
old ideals of American youth. We are up to our necks in trouble, and the 
showdown is almost here. We will need a brave generation to fight—and 
to die for American traditions. But the American soldier of the near future 
may turn out to be something less than the heroic patriot who gives up his 
life for an ideal, if his most vivid ideal is the happy-go-lucky satisfaction 
of lust. The land of the free and the home of the brave—but not if it 
becomes the land of lust. 

Some pseudo-critic, jealous of his prerogative to dogmatize for the 
freedom of the human spirit, if he ever reads my cheerless little paper might 
tell me that I am cantankerous, that I am sermonizing and speaking as a 
priest, not a critic. But is there anywhere such a creature as pure critic? 
Even the “pure critic” is something else besides. Maybe he is the father 
of a family. Which dignity comes first—his honor as a critic, or his honor 
as a father? Life is more than literature. Criticism is rooted in life, or it 
is a boring lie. And life is dependent on God. And God, after all, is run- 
ning the show. 

Book Reviews 
LITERATURE AND HUMAN LIFE 


Christ and Apollos the Dimensions of the Literary Imagination, by William 
F, Lynch, S.J. New York: Sheed and Ward. $5.00. 

As the subtitle indicates, Christ and Apollo sets out to explore the 
various points of contact between literature and human life. Maintaining, 
most stoutly, that a literary object is primarily a thing-in-itself, it attempts 
to go on from there, examining literature in so far as it touches upon 
psychology, history, philosophy and, ultimately, theology. Thus the struc- 
ture of the book falls neatly into place. After initial chapters on the 
limitations of the human mind, it proceeds to explore the two visions of 
human events represented by tragedy and comedy. From there it is led 
to metaphysics, where it analyzes the weaknesses of the univocal and 
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equivocal modes of knowledge in order to clear the way for a presentation 
of the scholastic doctrine of analogy. By way of analogy, then, man is shown 
to come to the knowledge of God, to theology. Throughout the course 
of the argument judgments are built up by way of analysis of documents 
ranging from Sophocles to Chaplin, from Dante to Eliot, from Dostoevski 
to Greene. Finally, there is included a supplement of carefully chosen 
critical texts, drawn also from varied sources, to illuminate the argument. 
As is obvious, the range is enormous, knowing no boundaries of time or 
space or academic discipline or literary genre. Hence, Christ and Apollo 
is incidentally a text in general culture and literary criticism as well as an 
essay in literary theory. 

By way of comment it might be pointed out that it is also an essay 
into a no-man’s land where reconnoitering simply must be done before 
there can be any hope of truce in the ancient wars between poetry and 
philosophy, literature and morality, art and science. It unhesitatingly steps 
out into this territory, moving back and forth with deliberate tread, con- 
scientiously throwing light on the contour of the ground. For doing these 
things, and for doing them as well as it does, Christ and Apollo deserves 
the consideration and gratitude of all who hold cautiously to one or the 
other of the entrenched positions possible on either side of the lines of 
battle. As a fellow-Jesuit is quoted on the dust-jacket: “Both theologians 
and critics ought to be pleased by Father Lynch’s remarkable theme. 

On the other hand, theologians and critics are a notoriously cantanker- 
ous, trigger-happy army; and one who ventures into a no-man’s land be- 
tween them always knows enough to expect to be fired on from both sides. 
I have a few rounds of ammunition myself that want badly to be fired. For 
one thing, the book presents itself as an essay, an “exploration” (p. xiii), a 
“little contribution” (p. 135), an “inductive analysis” (p. 162). It is these 
things only if by essay one means an attempt without guarantee of success, 
by exploration the highly authoritarian report of one, by /ittle the fact 
that it is not multi-volumed, and by inductive analysis the technique of 
mis-reading or reading into. What I am trying to suggest is that a tone 
of false modesty hovers over the writing from beginning to end. Despite 
what it says, it tries to be a definitive, authoritative study of the entire 
literary process in terms of specific literary, philosophic and theological 
principles. To the extent that it convinces, it is a major contribution. 

Unfortunately, it fails to convince this reader at a few points. For 
example, it starts from the assumption that literature is “a highly cognitive 
passage” (p. xiii). Well and good. I also would describe poetry as a mode 
of cognition, and in a review of this length can only state a position that 
I have explained at some length on other occasions in the pages of SPIRIT. 
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But surely in anything as profound and far-reaching as Christ and Apollo 
an author is under obligation to hold such a position, not as a gratuitous 
assumption, but rather as a conclusion from arguments carefully presented. 
Moreover, he must elaborate that conclusion at least enough to explain what 
poetry is a passage toward. Toward knowledge of itself? Of its author? 
Of external reality? Of God? On theological grounds also, I am un- 
comfortable when faced with such imprecision as is latent in any reference 
to Christ as “the Man (sic) who took on our human nature.” Surely this 
is a rhetorical blurring of an important Christological distinction. Finally, 
I am deeply suspicious of any literary theory that makes me eliminate from 
the corpus of literature the entire romantic movement, practically all of 
symboliste poetry, the whole of modern drama, and many novelists whose 
works have given me untold pleasure. But Christ and Apollo does pre- 
cisely that. Indeed, it leaves the reader with precious little: Oedipus, Dante, 
Macbeth, parts of Brothers Karamazov, Riders to the Sea, and a few iso- 
lated lines from the Four Quartets. This is Father Lynch’s “white list,” 
and his index of forbidden books is endless. Here is a formidable con- 
clusion with a vengeance: English professors have been misleading stu- 
dents for years, and all of us had best start looking for other, worthwhile 
employment. If literary theory leads us here, then I begin to feel more 
sympathetic toward the Leavis position: that literary theory is a chimera, 
and one does better to stick to criticism. 

However, I am sure that Father Lynch does not want to sack all English 
profs. If he succeeded, it would be a pyrrhic victory indeed. Rather, I 
think he wants sincerely to help them and their students. And, for the 
record, by the time this review reaches print, his book will have already 
been recommended to at least one group of students as an interesting 
supplement to their reading of a certain kind of poetry, an incomplete one, 
but nonetheless a very stimulating one—-GERVASE TOELLE, O.CARM. 


IMPORTANT AND USEFUL 


The Complete Poems of Michelangeio: A Translation into Verse, Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by Joseph Tusiani. New York: Noonday Press. $1.45. 


Since Cesare Guasti’s edition of Michelangelo’s poetry in 1863 hap- 
pily had removed most of the mutilations inflicted with every good inten- 
tion by the poet’s nephew, several very competent editions in Italian have 
appeared in the last hundred years. Almost during the same period Words- 
worth, Longfellow and Symonds, to mention a few, have attempted a verse 
translation of some of the poetry with varying success. No one, however, 
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had provided us with an English verse translation of the complete poems. 
Therefore, both the world of scholarship and of poetry ought to be grateful 
for Mr. Joseph Tusiani’s contribution. 

Mr. Tusiani’s edition is an important and useful book. The last two 
decades of the twentieth century have been intimating more emphatically 
than ever before the need for more translations, not only of the already 
conventional Graeco-Roman classics, but of the great masters of the Euro- 
pean Renaissance as well. Perhaps we have begun to realize that the litera- 
ture of the Renaissance is no less “con-temporary” to us than the litera- 
ture of ancient Greece and Rome, if by “contemporary” we mean the 
underlying continuity of ideas without which there is no western civiliza- 
tion at all. 

The introduction notes the important Italian editions of Michelangelo's 
poetry, and especially the excellent German one of Dr. Karl Frey in 1897, 
Die Dichtungen des Michelangelo Buonarroti herausgegeben und mit 
Kritischem Apparate versehen, which made worthy strides by refusing to 
gloss over problems and implications of a biographical and moral nature. 
Frey, for example, does not pretend the sonnets to Tomasso Cavalieri were 
really written to Vittoria Colonna. Some were addressed to one, and some 
to the other, and both Frey and Tusiani accept the fact. This sound and 
careful approach to scholarship helps clear the way for the extremely 
difficult task of translation. 

The introduction is valuable in other respects. It emphasizes, and 
rightly so, that Michelangelo is not quite his true poetic self when “the 
flame of his inspiration” depends on echoes remembered from older 
Petrarchan imagery of “Love’s bow and arrow,” but is his true self when 
he speaks titanically of death and dark night out of which his indomitable 
faith evokes new birth and peace. 

The almost insurmountable problems facing any translator of poetry 
have been lamented too well and too often for us to repeat here. The 
translator in any case is faced with two alternatives, each of which per- 
haps pleases half his readers. He may choose to recreate what he feels to 
be the spirit of the poems in comparable English verse, and thereby allow 
for an inevitable loss of thought content. His other alternative is to do a 
prose translation and maintain the accuracy of the poet’s thought, but 
thereby sacrifices the essential spirit of the verse. I should think this a 
happy decision, provided he feels thought content the primary value to be 
maintained. He might quite justifiably treat Michelangelo precisely in this 
way, inasmuch as scholars in his own time (among them Benedetto Varchi) 
have praised the poems for their dynamic Platonism. 

Mr. Tusiani’s choice is easy to understand. Poet in his own right, he 
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has chosen the first alternative. The result is more often than not poetry 
of genuine feeling, unique for a /egato and delicacy more characteristic 
of Tusiani than of Michelangelo’s poetry. The English translation, there- 
fore, becomes melodious, even sometimes mellifluous, and always light 
and deft. This is true especially of the shorter fragments. For example: 


Your beauty, Love, is not a mortal thing; 

No face, among these all, can ever compare 
With the one in my heart, which you now stir 
With a new flame and move by a new wing. 


Now and then in the short fragments he catches something of Michel- 
angelo’s passion for the powerful paradoxes found at the root of all life: 


I feed on my own death, and yet I feel 
Quite happy in my own unhappiness. 

Let those who want to shun death or distress 
Learn from this fervor I cannot conceal. 


These lines are true to the controlled torment almost always found not 
only in the fragments but in most of the poetry. 

Mr. Tusiani’s decision to maintain the verse frequently results in pas- 
sages which express the paradoxical thought with less compactness and 
power than the original Italian intends. This is unfortunate, but necessary 
when one remembers the original choice the translator has made. The 
sonnet, Non posso altra figura immaginarmi, for example, with compact- 
ness and subtlty makes the point that the beauty of the beloved is so 
overwhelming and even destructive, that the poet has struggled in vain to 
protect his vision of it by some “form of air or clay,” figura... di nud’ ombra 
o di terrestre, so that he might guard “his desire with armour against” his 
“beauty’s sight,” tal che mia voglia contra la tua belta di quella s’armi. 


Mr. Tusiani’s lines read: 


No beauty can I picture in my mind, 

Either of person or inanimate thing, 

That could so kindle my imagining 

As to succeed in dimming yours behind. 
The elegant melody of Mr. Tusiani’s lines, pleasing though it is, somehow 
fails to convey the psychic tension of the original when, helpless before 
his vision of devastating beauty the lover reaches out in vain to his art 
as the only means of protection left him. That the protection needs to 
take the weighty form of “armour” is an essential point, for it must be 
powerful enough to counteract the power of beauty in the beloved. 

A similar absence of the power and compactness of thought in the 
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Italian occurs in the translation of sonnet 155. Michelangelo in this one 
of several religious sonnets written in old age suffers from the overwhelm- 
ing fear of losing the last vestige of mortal power left him to attain re- 
demption. He has also feared the loss of his own spiritual resources. Thus 
he pleads that God at once remove half the “pathway steep and high,” 
that his return home be, not “easy,” as Mr. Tusiani wishes to convey it, 
but, in very brief, compact terms, “bright and sure.” 

In Mr. Tusiani’s version the imagery becomes less concrete and more 
abstract and facile, and the plea for the immediate removal of half the 
steep and high pathway to new life is somewhat less sharp and persuasive 
than in the Italian. 

Mr. Tusiani’s happiest translations are those sonnets which have for 
their themes “night” and “darkness.” These achieve a most felicitous har- 
mony of thought, mood and verse form, and strike one as essentially true 
to the Italian. Both poets are apparently very content with these themes. 

If one objects that the poems on the whole read more often like Mr. 
Tusiani’s deft and lovely verses than the concise, vivid and imposing verses 
of Michelangelo, the objection must be to the alternative the translator has 
chosen in the first place, and not to the value of the translation that fol- 
lows. Clearly a poet’s version of a poet’s work, this genuine contribution 
decidedly ought not be underestimated——PAUL E. MEMMO, JR. 


Communications 
Rochester, N. Y. 


To the Editor—Bravo on the excellent editorial in rebuttal to Mr. Mohr's 
letter: “Nationalism Versus Universality” (SPIRIT, Nov. 1960). I found 
your pedagogical patience commendable, unlike this reader’s . . . who was 
sorely tempted to tell Mi. Mohr, in characteristically American terms, to 
“go fly a kite” .. . hoping that in the flight he might felicitously be able 
to transcend national boundaries. One noteworthy point on Mr. Mohr's dis- 
affection. He regrets it—-FRANCESCA GULI. 
Louisville, Ky. 


To the Editor—In the November issue of SPIRIT a letter appeared from 
a native of Sheffield, England. The letter criticized SPIRIT for accepting 
poems with a sentimental twinge and awkwardness of form. With a cer- 
tain amount of qualifications I can agree with the letter on these points. 
It also accused the magazine of sinning against the principle: “great poetry 
transcends national boundaries, has a universal appeal.” The reason for thé 
charge was stated. SPIRIT sins by being “so characteristically American.” 
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I wonder if this is not an indirect compliment rather than an out-and-out 
condemnation. I do not want to be vitriolic; but did the critic not forget 
something we all tend to forget at times: each poem must be an individual, 
unique creation. As a result the images, expressions, rhythm, will be 
totally singular. They may, at times, even be totally unfamiliar. Individual- 
ity does not vitiate a poem. It is this which gives a poem personality. And 
yet under the personal experience and expression there lives a universal 
reality; a reality which has been or could be experienced by anyone. 

Look at Homer. Study his images and expressions. How very Grecian 
they are. What modern American, unacquainted with early Greek culture 
and mythology, can appreciate Homer? Better yet, what informed student 
does not miss a great deal in the master? We know the answers. We like- 
wise know that no honest student can pick up Homer and say, “This is 
not poetry. I cannot understand it!” Under the maze of unfamiliar images 
and epithets the student recognizes reality. He comes to see the Homeric 
imagery and emotion as nothing but a medium for conveying universal 
truth, beauty, goodness, hope, or hate. 

So continue to accept “characteristically American” verse. Such a 
policy encourages modern American poets to be children of their age, 
culture, country. It reminds Americans to immortalize 20th century 
America. Such a policy says: “Do not be mere imitators but originators; 
do not ape but create. Go to the libraries and study Homer, Dante, 
Shakespeare. All the while do not forget that these poets were writing of 
the world around them. This is what made them great.” Writing of modern 
America will make today’s poets great. Such poets are walking in a great 
tradition and living up to a great heritage. Are they not walking in the 
steps of Whitman, Sandberg, Benet, Cummings? All of these men wrote 
many a poem “only an American could write.” 

The poets I mentioned wrote of American ways and customs because 
that was the only reality they knew. Every poet must be true to himself. 
He must recognize that he is limited by the society, the culture, around 
him. The poet is no bigger than the world he knows. An American, 
therefore, can hardly write of South Africa or Siam, if he has had no con- 
tact with these places. Nor can the South African sing of an America he 
has never heard of. Yet both the American and the African can write truly 
great poetry. Now the reader of either man’s poetry must familiarize with 
the milieu in which each poet wrote. Until he does that, the reader will miss 
a great deal. 

Let a foreigner be patient with the limitations of an American's poetic 
experience. Let the American learn to appreciate the poetry produced by 
men of other ages and cultures—AUGUSTINE WILHELMY, C.P. 
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